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20, High Street, High Wycombe, Bucks. BINDING CASES FOR VOLUME ‘ 
(Telephone: Wycombe, 306). CLII 
PUBLISHER’ S BINDING CASES for VOL, JO 
ADVE ; (Jan.-June, 1927) are now on 
RTISEMENT RATES sale, and should be orderel from * NOTES Buc’ 
DisPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS. AND QUERIES,” 20, High Street, High Wy. tion 
: ee combe, Bucks, England, direct or through post 
No, of Whole Inch local bookbinders. The Cases are also on sale bind 
Inserts. Page. single col.) at 22, Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2. with 
1... ... ... 100s. ... ... ... 7%. 3d. Price 3s., postage 3d. ; Mar 
ie ee DORs ses ss see CBOE } Stre 
T ae “een Se * 5 ace the 
EE BOR vissrac sy cas) ROSCOE: nu 
OR nie ccc RE est oe oo WANTED. sent 
Half, quarter and eighth of page in pro- THIRD SERIES.—General Index. ” 
portion. Blocks to be supplied by advertiser. FIFTH SERIES.—General Index. = 
SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS (NONPARIEL). ints: “agen Vols, i—xii and General 
a dex. 
Minimum, 3s. Box number, 6d. TENTH SERIES.—Vols. i, iv, v—vi. 
agree 14 3 6 13 2 ELEVENTH SERIES.—Vols. i—xii. 4 
Yee ot ELEVENTH SERIES.—Vols. i, ii, vii, ix. x, ‘ 
I cl \ ts. 10d. 9d. 8d. 7d. Index to Vol. x. (July—Dec., 1914), Vol. His’ 
nserts. J xi. (Jan.—June, 1915), Vol. xii. (July— , 
sa ; : ; = Wil 
The line is of about 7 words. Dec., 1915). lear 
The Management reserve the right to refuse TWELFTH SERIES.—Vols. i—xii. EF swo. 
any advertisement or to stop a series at any’ VOL. cl (Jan.-June, 1926) complete. whe 
time. VOL. cl, No. 19 (May 8, 1926). use 
Please send offers to—‘ NOTES & QUERIES,” date 
CONTENTS.—No. 10. 20, High Street. High Wycombe, Bucks. clot! 
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Dialect of Nottingham a va 165 
Eighteenth Century Newgate... 167 
St. Magnus’-the-Martyr nee ces 173 


TOTES AND QUERIES is published every 

Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (Telephone: Wycombe 306). Subscrip- 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.50, including 
postage, two half-yearly indexes and two cloth 
binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $9, 
without binding cases) should be sent to the 


Manager. The London Offiice is at 22, Essex 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 396), where 


the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editor to the London Office. 


Memorabilia. 


AN interesting article in the new number 
41 of the Journal of the Society of Army 
Historical Research is that of Lieut.-Colonel 
Wilson on Old Army Customs. Here we may 
learn why a Sergeant-major never draws his 
sword except at the trooping of the colour; 
whence the Indian title ‘‘ havildar’’; the 
use of the forked pennon on the lance; the 
date of the first recorded issue of uniform 
clothing ; the origin of the use of the drum, 
and who were the first troops that adopted 
marching in time to the sound of it; the 
origin of the three volleys fired over a 
soldier’s grave; and that of the salute. Our 
author tells us that up to the time of the 
Boer war most of the bugle and trumpet calls 
in use were of Haydn’s composition We 
would echo his wish to know why they were 
superseded. The officers’ mess he finds of 
comparatively recent institution—dating 
from ¢. 1800; and the order for special uni- 
form for mess dating 1872. The article 
concludes with remarks on certain military 
words and phrases. An interesting word is 
“pulton,’’ in ‘‘ Aleock-Ki-Pulton’’? and 

sroon-Ki-Pulton,’? meaning ‘‘ regiment ”’ 
and formed from the French peloton. 


HE September Cornhill contains a rather 

gracefully written article by Mary 
Bathurst Deane about the Deanes of Reading 
in the eighteenth century—very pleasant 


people, mingling with those of importance. 
Miss Kitty Deane, in October, 1805, drove 
to Bristol Hot Wells from Bath, and jots 
down this record: ‘‘ Enjoying a good dinner 
at the Bush Inn when a waiter told us that 
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a signal victory had tleen gained in 
Trafalgar Bay and Lord Nelson was unfor- 
tunately killed.” Lt.-General Sir George 
MacMunn, recalling a passage in a letter 
from Sir Henry Norman to his wife, written 
at Simla in ’57—‘‘ By the way, I must 
mention that a European woman was hung 
at Meerut, being implicated in the arrange- 
ments for the first outbreak ’’—establishes 
with considerable probability the poor 
woman’s identity, ‘*‘ Mees’ Dolly’’ of the 
Meerut Bazaar. The letters to Austin 
Dobson contributed by his son, are continued ; 
they include a pathetic one from W. E. 


Henley, of Oct. 9, 1883, about ‘Old World 


Idylls’: ‘‘ Your book, dear poet, is a good 
book. Believe me, much of it will live to give 


pleasure to poets yet unborn. And all of 
it, to us of to-day, is good and sweet. Truly 
you haven’t lived and wrought in vain. I 
sigh a little, as I turn the pages, and feel 
the good thought, the well-united verse, the 
happy and graceful rhymes. I should have 
liked to be a poet, too. And you know what 
Fate a 


(jUR correspondent, Mr. S. O. Addy, 

writes to The Times (Aug. 29) reminding 
us of the possibility of a Shakespeare dis- 
covery of the first importance supposing 


the old probate inventories at Somerset 
House could be classified and indexed. 
John Hall, William Shakespeare’s son-in- 


law, filed an inventory in the Archbishop 
of Canterbury’s Registry near St. Paul’s, 
of which the documents are now deposited 
at Somerset House. Halliwell-Phillipps, 
mentioning this inventory, says that not a 
fragment of it is known to be in existence, 
but does not say that he had search made at 
Somerset House for it. ‘‘A year or two 
ago,’ Mr. Addy continues, ‘‘a learned 
friend told me that when he sat in Parlia- 
ment he made an inquiry about the old 
probate inventories at Somerset House, and 
I understood him to say that according to 
the information given to him it would cost 
some thousands of pounds to classify and 
make an index of them. I have seen and 
copied old inventories in other Probate 
Registries, such as those at York and Lich- 
field, but I have never seen an inventory 
from Somerset House, either printed or un- 
printed. In my experience at Somerset 
House, inventories are never asked for, nor 
in the absence of an index could they be 
produced. The statement that ‘not a frag- 
ment’ of Shakespeare’s inventory ‘is 
known to be in existence’ requires verifica- 
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tion at Somerset House. 
or calendar has been 
the truth.”’ 

To this (Aug. 31) Mr. 
that in 1881 the late Dr. Furnivall (with 
Mr. J. Chaloner Smith, then superintendent 
of the Literary Search Department) tested 
twenty-eight boxes in the Probate Office at 
Somerset House—these containing all the 
seventeenth century indexes. They could 
not find a single inventory of Shakespeare’s 
time, and were forced to conclude that all 
the inventories of the early part of the cen- 
tury had been consumed in the Great Fire. 


N EK XT | 


made shall we know 


week Messrs. Harmer, Rooke and 

o., in the Strand, are to sell three albums 
containing a collection of artist’s and 
engraver’s proofs of the Romanoff stamps 
issued in 1913 to commemorate the tercen- 
tenary of the dynasty. Containing over 
1,200 items, these albums were _ specially 
prepared by the State Printing Office at St. 
Petersburg for presentation to the late Tsar, 
and bear the portraits of all the Romanoff 
Tsars and Tsarinas from Michael Feodoro- 
vitch down to Nicholas II. himself. Each 
portion of the stamp designs was the work 
of an eminent Russian artist. The collec- 
tion illustrates every stage in production, 
from engraver’s trial proofs to finished 
stamp, and the original dies and _ plates 
having been destroyed during the Revolution, 
it cannot be duplicated. The Tsar, when 
he retired to Tobolsk after his abdication, 


had the collection included among his per- | 


sonal effects. On the transfer of the Imperial 
Family to Ekaterinburg, however, it had 
to be left behind, and finally came into the 
possession of a Russian flying officer who 
escaped to a neutral country, where he placed 
it for safe keeping in the hands of a pro- 
minent philatelist. 

HE compilation of the new General 

Catalogue of the Vatican Library is the 
subject of a long communication to 


Times from their correspondent at Rome, 
and of an interesting leading article 
(Aug. 30). 
"HE Cambridge Press is publishing Mr 
Hilary Jenkinson’s history of ‘The 
Later Court Hands in England,’ from the 
fifteenth to the seventeenth century, illus- 
trated from the Common Paper of the 


Scriveners’ Company of London, the English 
Writing Masters and the Public Records. 
lts main object is to provide the student 
with the business handwrit- 


a knowledge of 


The | 
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Not until an index | 


Ernest Law replies | 
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ings of the past, which is becoming more 
and more necessary in view of the the 
increasing study of History from mann. 
scripts and archive sources. The volume will 
contain 44 collotype plates. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From 





THE 
Weeklu Journal 
OR, THE 

Britifh Gazetteer. 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 1727. 
They write from Canterbury Aug. 25, that 
in the Vale of Goodcheap, adjoining the 
Parifhes of Wye and Hinxhill,  feveral 


Brooks were on Fire for many Days patft, the 
Waters thereof being it feems of a fulphurous 
or bituminous Nature; be that as it will, it 
hath very much furprised the Country 
People thereabouts. 


We hear that by the terrible Conflagration 
at Gravefend lait Thurfday 7-Night, not 
above 100 Houfes left ftanding in that Town. 


The fame Night died 


[On Sunday laft] 
Anne Rochford, who 


the celebrated Mrs. 
kept a noted Chocolate-House at Charing- 
Cross, and obtain’d a Grant of a Piece of 
Ground in the late Reign near the Mews, 
on which fhe built the fame 


—— Andrews, Coachman to Henry 
Barker, Efq; one of the Candidates at the 


late Election for the County of Middlesex, 
is dead of the Wounds and _ Bruifes he 
received in the late Riot at Brentford. 


Several Gentlemen and others are under the 
Care of Surgeons, having been cruelly 
maimed and difabled by the Jacobite Rabble 

who were hired to poll and infult the 
Proteftant Freeholders that appeared for the 
Rt. Hon. The Lord Paget and Mr. Barker 
who would have had a very confiderable 
Majority had it not been for thofe Diforders. 


We hear that upon the ions of the late 
dreadful Fire at Petersburgh and of a valt 
Quantity of Hemp leing burnt therein, the 
Felons in Newgate illuminated the Bars of 
the Prison Windows with Candles, and gave 
other Tokens of a fincere Joy for the Des- 
truction of that ufeful Commodity. 
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NOTES A 
Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE DIALECT OF NOTTINGHAM 
AND DISTRICT. 


Nottingham dialect may be called 


THE 

N.E. Midland, and has some interesting 
features. Nottingham being situated near 
the accepted Loundary which marks off the 
Midlands from the North, one would expect 
the dialect to mark a transition between 
these two divisions, and this is largely the 
ease, though, as will be shown, it has some 
peculiarities of its own. 

The phonology is decidedly transitional. 
It is northern, in that the #-sound of ‘* put’ 
is preserved in all words which in the South 
have the sound heard in ‘sun,’’ ‘“‘ love.’’ 
In addition to this, the consonants are more 
deliberately pronounced than in the South. 
One of the features of the dialect is the 


“carried-on’’ or ‘‘liaisoned’’ consonant, 
followed by a 


’ 


where a final consonant is 
vowel in the next word. 
Southern features are the loss of 7, except 
initially and between vowels. In certain 
districts, however, one occasionally hears a 
rolled r in words like ‘‘ brown,’’ ‘‘ grand,”’ 
‘great,’’ especially when these words are 
emphasised. 


a9 


One feature, however, is rather curious, 
though unfortunately I have not succeeded 
in localising it. In certain parts of Not- 
tingham, one still hears the ‘‘ closed ’’ mono- 
phthongal e and o (‘‘ name,” ‘‘ home’’), 
as it is heard in Yorkshire, or in French 
and German. 

These sounds are often heard among old 
people, though the sounds in general use are 
diphthongal as in Southern English. Here, 
then, we seem to have an actual transition. 
Added to this, the pronoun ‘‘ thou’”’ is, I 
believe, totally absent, and ‘“‘ yo’ ’’ (you) is 
used, while the former is heard only twenty 
miles further north. 

As the dialect is situated in what was 
once the Danelaw, it contains several words 
of Norse origin, as ‘skilly ’’ (porridge), 
~ scrawk ”? (screech), ‘rawk’ (vetch, 
vomit), all showing the characteristic /k, 
“ling”? and ‘craw’? (not in general use 
in the South), ‘‘ mun”? (should), and ‘“ flit ”’ 
(to move house). The last word is still used 
in Danish, while in the South it is fossilised 
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moonlight — flit.”’ 
euphemism for 


in the 
** Ligger ”’ 
“har, 

Besides this, there are many interesting 
survivals from the Norman period. Of these, 
we have ‘‘ vardit,’’ a ‘‘ doublet ’’ or paralogy 
of ‘‘ verdict,’’ and meaning an opinion, gen 
erally an unwanted one. To this may be 
added ‘‘rammel’”’ (*ramaille? brushwood) ; 
‘adéo’’ (adieu); ‘‘ mester’’ (from ‘‘ mais- 
ter,’’ as ‘‘ tek’’ is from ‘‘ take ’’); ‘‘ moiled”’ 
and ‘“‘milled’’ (mouwillé and meslé); 
‘sorny ’’ (cringing) perhaps from the same 
as ‘‘sojourn’’; ‘“‘ palaver’’ (L.L. parabo- 
lare, F. parler) and perhaps the words 
‘fanaler’’ or ‘‘ fernaler,’’ and ‘‘ peach’ 
(*pedicare). 

Many words used in Nottingham are also 
in use farther north, as ‘‘ dree’’ (dreary), 
‘mun ’”’ (must); others are only found in 
dfilects to the south and west. But there 
are some words that ave exclusively local, 
some children’s games as ‘‘snobs’”’ (five- 
stones), ‘‘ chock ’’ (a marble game), and, I 
believe, the adjective ‘‘ tizzeky’’ (touchy, 
sensitive) with some cthers. 

The following list contains only words 
that are not found in J. Wright’s ‘ English 
Dialect Dictionary,’ or are not assigned to 
this district, or have a special meaning not 
given in the Dictionary. 

This list of additions is far from exhaus- 
tive; there must be still many names for 
foodstuffs, plants and birds which are not 
yet catalogued, and it is to be hoped more 
exploring will be done in this field in the 
future, 

Signs used are as follows: 


expression 
(fibber) is a 


Before words found in 
not assigned to this district. 


Wright, but 


* Before meanings 
in Wright, 


meaning not found 
though word is found, 


Vocabulary. 


Ad6o, adieu, good-bye. 

Ah, yes (in voluntary 
agreement). 

Aye, yes (in reluctant 


agreement) ; frezlich. 


Back-answer, to contradict. 

Beano, a beanfeast, good time. 

*Bilberry, whortleberry. 
Bird’s-eye, speedwell. 

Blacksweep, 
soz-evyed (W. 
Bossevyed), 
Brandy-snaps 


velvet-grass ? 


eross-eved. 


kind of gingerbread. 
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Candoodle, 
*( hare, 
*Chavel, 

Chelp, 


Chiney, 
Chop and 
change 
Clarty, 
*(Clinkin’, 
Clod-hop, 
*Clout, 


Co ‘k-a-doored, 
Colwick cheese, 
Conk, to keep- 
Cop, 

| 


*FCosh 


Cotty, 
Craw, 


Créolamite, 
Crosskings, 
*Currans, 


Cut, 

Ding in, 

Dog-daisy, 
Done up, 


Dong, 
Doéwnright, 
Drum in, 


Eggs-and-bacon, 


Egg up, 
Eye-full, 


Fanaler, 


NOTES 


to cuddle. 
to char. 

to nibble into shreds. 
*to Le impudent, to 


‘* cheek.”’ 


} 


china (ware). 

to be continually chang- 
ing. 

*thick, jumpy. 

good, topping. 

to caper round. 

still used for ‘‘rag,’’ 

cloth.’’ 


unstable, top-heavy. 

noted cream cheese, made 
at Colwick. 

*to keep watch. 

*a windfall, bargain. 

to beat. 

unkempt, entangled. 

*neck, throat (animal or® 
human). 

a cadger. 

truce in children’s games. 

currants. 

a badly-dressed person. 

to inculcate, din in. 

large field daisy. 

exhausted. 

a blow. 

drainpipe. 

to inculcate, impress. 

trefoil. 

arise in status or esteem. 

a small quantity. 


bird’s-foot 


an uproar, a row 


*Fend and prove, to argue. 


Fettle after, 


Flash, 


Fly at, 


Fortnit, 
Fow, 
Frowsty, 
Fudgin’, 
*Fussy, 
Gawd, 
Gezzlebrain, 
Goosegog, 
Grand, 
G rind 
Hammergag, 
*Heigh up! 


Hobbing iron, 


*to worry after, be con- 
cerned about. 
caudiness, show. 
to attack in a fit of 
temper. 
fortnight 
*bad-tempered. 
stale, evil-smelling. 
a farthing. 
delighted, charmed. 
to irritate, goad. 
a reckless person. 
gooseberry. 


ton-hole. 


good, 


*to worry, fret, grouse. 
*to dally, weste time. 
inter]. to arrest 


attention. 
last for mending boots 
and shoes. 


AND QUERIES. 


Hoist, 


‘Tk, 


*Jangle, 


*Jilliver (W 


Gilliver), 


* Judge, 


Juggins, 


*Lam, 


Lambcress (W. 


Laml’s cress), 


Ligger, 


Mang off 


Mash, 


*\Mawdle, 


Mayblob, 
Mazgie, 
Mill up, 


Minny, 
Moshy, 


*Nagnails (‘‘hard 


as nagnails’’) 


*Natter, 


*% 


Nazzy, 


¥*Ne’er (only in 


ne’er mind’’) 
Nick out, 


*Nontle, 


¥ 


Not, 


‘Palaver, 


Pantapit, 


*Parkin, 


Peach on, 
Pedgel at, 
Pennates, 
Pollyblob, 
Pongo, 


+P «al- 
*Rake, 


Rakish, 


Rawk, 


*Reckless, 
*Roust, 


Ruckle, 
Scraggy, 
scrat, 
Scuft, 
Shine, 


*Shiv, 


‘ 1 
Shoe-laces, 
Sidle, 


Slack, 
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fa lift. 


kind, type. 


to make a noise, squabble. 


double wallflower. 
to suspect. 
*country bumpkin. 


to beat. 


*watercress. 

*hiar. 

to go on spree, run 
tree. 

to brew (esp. tea). 

*to he listless, idle. 

water-buttercup. 

night-warbler, cat on the 
roof. 

*to make disorderly, 
muddled. 

minnow. 

soft, overripe. 





symbol of hardness. 
to grouse, grumble. 
bad-tempered, irritable. 


never. 

to steal away. 

to nod. 

will not (for ‘‘ nol not”’) 


idle and tedious discourse. 
a slime-pit. 

a kind of gingercake. 
to take advantage of, 
sponge on.”’ 

*to impress by worrying. 
peppermints. 
water-buttercuy 
mucus. 
untidy child. 
untidy. 
to retch, cough. 
auricula. 
to rouse, stir. 
to crumple up. 


lean. 


*to be particular, finnick- 


ing. 


*to clear away. 


to look at. 

a thin slice, a paring. 
licorice strips. 

to move sideways or aside. 
small coal. 





Serr 
Sla 
*Sla 


Sla 


*Slo 


*Slu 
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Slarts, leavings, crockery left 
unwashed. 

*Slaver round, to cringe, fawn on. 

Slawk, *to wipe up, away 

*Slope off, *to slink off. 

*Slug, *to gulp down, drink im- 
moderately 

Smarten up, to make tidy. 

*Snavel, to grab, filch. 

*Snook, sneaked, stole. 

Sorny, *wheedling ; hypocritical 

Splodge *to blot, bespatter. 

*Sp ke, *opinion (=vardit). 


Stick and Goose, tip-cat. 


*Strunt, offence, dislike. 
hraft to thwart, discourage. 
’ ? oO 


Tig, a speck, crumb (esp. on 
eyelashes). 


Toady, to pander, cringe. 

Tooly-eye, larks, pranks. 

Ton-tree, a large tree (to distin- 
guish fr. shrub). 

Treat, a— excellently. 


Trembling 
quakers, 


trembling-grass. 
a slatternly woman 


Trollymo 


y 


Truckle, *]umber (—rammel). 
Tuffey, toffee. 
Twat a fop, foolish swaggerer. 
Utch. to move body, wriggle 
along, shrug one’s 
shoulders. 
*Vardit, opinion. 
Wap sea ‘‘twat.’’ 
Whop into, to eat heartily of. 
Yark, *to cough up. 
S. E. Mayn. 


University of Bristol. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY NEWGATE. 
1. GoveRNoRS oR Keepers. (See 10 S. vii. 


465. ) 


yo H information about these function- 
“aries is to be found in the minutes of 
the Court of Aldermen at the Guildhall 
Record Office. 

James Fells, who is mentioned in Major 
Arthur Griffiths’s ‘ Chronicles of Newgate’ 
(1. 163) was in command at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century and was succeeded 
by William Pitt, ‘‘ citizen and grocer of 
London,”” who ‘‘was admitted Keeper of 
the gaol of Newgate to have, hold, exercise 
and enjoy the said place with all fees, profits 
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and commodities thereunto,’ on Dec. 16, 
1707. Besides a yearly rent of £40 for a 
lease of the Press Yard, the incomer had to 
pay a sum of £315 to the Lord Mayor and 
Sheriffs as well as a premium of £4,500 to 
his predecessor. On April 10, 1716 Pitt 
was arrested on a charge of high treason 
for being concerned in the escape of Thomas 
Forster, one of the Jacobite rebels, but was 
acquitted eventually and restored to office. 
Some years later (in 1724) the same Keeper 
was the victim of Jack Sheppard’s two 
famous escapades. Pitt died on May 16, 
1732 ‘‘ in the little house near the new cells ”’ 
in Newgate Street after a reign of nearly 
twenty-five years. The place was not filled 
until several months later, the Court of 
Aldermen having agreed meanwhile that 
‘‘the office in future shall not be sold, but 
that Sheriffs shall nominate such person .. .”’ 
For awhile one John Reed acted as locum 
tenens, until the appointment of Rowland 
Ingram, ‘‘ citizen and merchant taylor’’ on 
Nov. 28, 1752. Ingram died five years later. 
and on Jan. 10, 1738, Thomas Bold, Esqre., 
‘ bailiff of Southwark,’’ became Meeper. 
Bold lived until Feb. 13, 1744, when he was 
followed by Richard Akerman, the elder. 
Akerman, who had been a turnkey at New- 
gate as early as 1729, and on Aug. 20, 1736, 
succeeded Myr. Alston as Head Turnkey 
(Gentleman’s Magazine, vi. 488) evidently 
was a man of character and ability, for it 
was unusual for a ‘“‘ranker”’ to fill such 
an important post. The elder Akerman 
remained Keeper until March 12, 1754, when 
he resigned owing to ill health and his son, 
Richard Akerman, junior, was sworn into 
office on Oct. 15 following. The younger 
\kerman, who lives to fame in Boswell’s 
‘Life of Johnson’ and whose humanity 
towards the pri-~ 1ers under his care has been 
praised by se al writers, held the post 
until his death on Nov. 19, 1792—a period 
of 38 years—and is unquestionably the great- 
est of all the governors of Newgate. That 
the post was a lucrative one is evident from 
the fact that he left £20,000. During the 
Gordon Riots in 1780 Akerman showed much 
courage and many stories are told of his 
resource and intrepidity in a crisis. 
2. ORDINARIES. 

(See 10 8. vii. 408, 454, 465; viii. 10, 278; 
ix. 65; 11 S. ii. 525; iii. 86, 173.) 
The Rev. Thomas Purney—the successor 
of the Rev. Paul Lorrain, was appointed 
Ordinary of Newgate prison on Nov. 17, 
1719, and held the office until Nov. 14, 1727. 
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He was succeeded by the Rev. James Guthrie, 
who, in addition to a house, was granted 
the yearly salary of £35 and had “the 
benefit of making one person a freeman by 
redemption ’’ during every year, besides 
having the profits of the publication of Dying 
Speeches and the accounts of executions at 
Tyburn. In February, 1745, Guthrie presented 
a petition to the Court of Aldermen repre- 
senting that John Applebee was infringing 
his copyright by printing the dying speeches 
and confessions of criminals, but his petition 
was disregarded. Guthrie was ‘‘ removed ”’ 
and pensioned on May 14, 1746, ‘‘ being ren- 
dered incapable of performing the office by 
age and other infirmities,’”’ and the Rev. 
Samuel Rossell, who had been curate of St. 
Giles’s, Cripplegate, for nearly twenty years, 
Was appointed in his place. Rossell died 
on March 12, 1747, and the Rev. John 
Taylor was the next Ordinary. Taylor, who 
was almost as famous an author of Dving 
Speeches as even Lorrain or Guthrie (as 
evidenced by the collections ‘‘on manners 
and morals’’ in the eighteenth century by 
Francis Place in the British Museum) held 
office until at least the end of 1755, but was 
succeeded before November, 1759 by the Rev. 
Stephen Roe. The Rev. John Moore fol- 
lowed Roe in October, 1764, and then came 
the Rev. John Wood in June, 1769. Wood 
resigned on Oct. 20, 1773, and the Rev. 
John Villette (perhaps the most celebrated 
of all) was appointed on Feb. 8, 1774. Vil- 
lette held office till his death in April, 1799, 
and only one other famous Ordinary—i.e., 
the Rev. Brownlow Ford—came between him 
and Cotton. Of the later Ordinaries the 
Rev. Horace Salusbury Cotton was Ordinary 
from 1814—1833, and the Rev. John Davis 
from 1853-1865. The Rev. F. E. Jones 
succeeded Davis. 
Horace BLEACKLEY. 


O’CONNOR OF SYLAN, CO. GALWAY 


(See ante pp. 112, 123). 


1813. O’Connor. Valentine. (V. ante 
p. 113, col. 2). 
I. Valentine O’Connor of Dominick Street 


in the City of Dublin, 


Dated 10 Nov, 1813 merchant, My body 


Proved . . 1814 [ order to be interred 
privately early in the 
morning in Saint James’ Churchyard, 


James’ Street, in the said City of Dublin 


| Blake. 


in the same grave or as nearly as can be 
to it wherein the body of my dearly beloved 
and ever to be lamented wife Mary O’Connor 
alias Moore was interred. My son Hugh 
O’Connor. Maurice Blake of Towerhill in 
the County of Mayo (my son-in-law) and 
Hugh O’Connor and Edward Moore (my two 
nephews and partners in trade). My grand- 
son Valentine O’Connor Blake (the son of 
the said Maurice Blake my son-in-law). My 
grand-daughters Mary and Honoria Blake 
(the daughters of the said Maurice Blake), 


My nephew Valentine 
O’Connor junior 

My nephew Malachy 
O’Connor junior ( 

My nephew Hugh 
O’ Connox (and part- 
ner in trade) 


The three sons of 
my late sister Mrs, 
Monica O’Connor 


My niece Honoria O’Connor, the daughter 
of my brother Malachy O’Connor Esq of 
Bath. My cousin Honoria Blake of Tuam, 
co. Galway (the niece of my late much 
beloved and lamented Aunt Mrs. Arrable 
O’Connor of Tuam, deceased). My said 
trustees Maurice Blake, Hugh O’Connor and 
Edward Moore. My nieces Monica O’ Connor 
and Christina O’Connor. My late cousin 
Bryan Blake Esq of the Island of Antigua 
in the West Indies, deceased. Martin Blake 
son of my late cousin Bryan Blake. Cecilia 
Blake daughter of my late cousin Bryan 
My steward Michael Marten, who 
superintends the care of my lodge and lands 
in Stillorgan Park. 

Whereas I am proprietor of two thirds 
of the Sugar estate called Mount William 
with two thirds of the slaves, buildings, Xc., 
situate lying and being in the island of St. 
Vincent in the West Indies. And am also 
possessed of the house wherein I reside in 
Dominick Street, Dublin, together with the 
warehouse and vaults thereunto appertain- 
ing. And also of Oakley Lodge in Stillorgan 
Park in the County of Dublin. TI order and 
direct the said property should be sold. My 
Executors to be my said son Hugh O’Connor, 
and my said son-in-law the said Maurice 
Blake of Towerhill in county of Mayo, Esq. 
Dated this 10th day of November 1813 


(signed) Val O’Connor. 
Witnesses :-- John Browne; Thomas 
Browne; James Browne. 
1815. O’Connor. Hugh. (J. ante p. 


114, col. 1). 
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I, Hugh O’Connor of the City of Dublin, 
Esq., but now resid- 
ing in the City of 
Bath, being desirous 
of disposing of my 
veal and personal estate do make this my 
last Will and Testament. Whereas I have 
lately been declared the purchaser of all 
that and those the Town and lands of Ben- 
more situate in the County of Galway sold 
under a decree of His Majesty’s Court of 
Exchequer in Ireland for a sum of £22,800. 
which sum I have lodged in the Bank of 
Ireland to complete said purchase, I give 
and devise said estate of Benmore to my 
cousin Hugh O’Connor of Mountjoy Square 
inthe City of Dublin Esqte subject however 
to the limitations hereinafter mentioned. 
To hold and to hold my said estate of Ben- 
more to my said cousin Hugh O’Connor and 
to his assigns for and during the term of 
his natural life only without impeachment 
of waste; Remainder to Walter Moore of 
Liverpool in the Kingdom of Great Britain, 
merchant, and Edward Moore of Marl- 
borough Street in the City of Dublin, Esq., 
and their heirs during the life of the said 
Hugh O’Connor in Trust to preserve the 
contingent remainders hereinafter limited 
from being deficited or destroyed; and from 
and after the decease of the said Hugh 
O’Connor remainder to the first son of his 
body lawfully issuing and in default of such 
issue remainder to the second, third and 
fourth and every son and sons of the body 
of the said Hugh and the heirs male of the 
body and bodies of such son and sons res- 
pectively ; And in default of such issue male, 
Remainder to my cousin Edward Moore for 
and during the term of his natural life 
without impeachment of waste. Remainder 
to the said Walter Moore in trust to pre- 
serve the contingent remainders hereinafter 
limited from being deficited or destroyed ; 
and from and after the death of the said 
Edward Moore, Remainder to the first son 
of his body lawfully issuing and in default 
of such issue male remainder to the second, 


Dated 14 Jan.1815 
Proved 
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third, and fourth and every son and sons | 
of the body of said Edward Moore and the | 


heirs male of the body and bodies of such 
son and sons respectively. 
And in default of 


such issue 


male | 


Remainder to my said cousin Walter Moore | 


for and during the term of his natural life 
meh | . . 
without impeachment of waste Remainder 


to the first son of his body lawfully issuing | 
and in default of such issue male Remainder | 
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to the second third and fourth and every son 
other son and sons of the body of the said 
Walter Moore and the heirs male of the 
tody and bodies of such son and sons res- 
pectively. And in default of such issue male 
in the said Walter Moore, Remainder to my 
right heirs, And as to my personal fortune, 
lirst paying my debts, I hereby charge the 
same with the payment of the following 
legacies: —{ Will and bequeath to my 
uncle Malachy O’Connor the sum of £8000 
sterling. To my cousin Edward Moore the 
sum of £5000 sterling. To my cousin Walter 
Moore the sum of £5000 sterling. To my 
cousin Ann Moore the sister of said Edward 
and Walter Moore the sum of £3000 sterling. 
To her mother Ann Moore the sum of £1000 


sterling. To my cousins Monica and 
Christina O’Connor the sum of £2000 
sterling each. To my cousin Malachy 


O’Connor junior the sum of £2000 sterling. 
To John Browne of North Frederick Street, 
in the City of Dublin, the sum of £5000 
sterling. To my nieces the sum of £4000 
sterling each to be paid by my executors on 
the marriage of each or their attaining the 
age of 21 years. And in case of decease 
previous to marriage or their attaining 
the age of 21 years_ said legacies 
to revert to the said Hugh O’Connor and 
Edward Moore share and share alike, but 
I do declare the said legacies of £4000 
sterling each to my said nieces Mary and 
Honoria Blake to be null and void without 
their father sends them for a period of at 
least six years to York, Taunton, Bordney 
or New Hall. I leave the like sum of £4000 
sterling to my nephew Valentine Blake on 
his being sent to Stoney Hurst for a period 
of four years and from thence to Oxford, 
Westminster or Cambridge. I give and 
devise the sum of £4000 sterling towards 
the Chapel intended to be built in Marl- 
torough Street. I give and devise the sum 
of £2000 sterling for the like purpose 
towards the Chapel in Townsend Street. To 
Mary O’Brien the sum of £1000 sterling 
£900 of said last mentioned sum to be paid 


out in charity as she may think proper. To 
John Bryne, Patrick Grehan, Sir David 
Perrier of Cork, Thomas Winstanley and 


Arthur Heywood the sum of £100 sterling 
each and a Ring value £10 sterling each. 

To each of ten gentlemen of Liffey Street 
Chapel the sum of £200 sterling each. To 
the Reverend Doctor Murray the sum of 
£300 sterling. And TI hereby appoint my 
cousins Hugh O’Connor and Edward Moore 
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executors of this my Will and residuary 
legatees. All said legacies I desire my 
executors shall pay as soon after my decease 
as the nature of my affairs will admit. 
Dated this 14th Day of January one thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifteen. 

(signed) Hugh O’Connor. 

Signed, sealed and delivered by the said 

Hugh O’Connor as and for his last Will 
and Testament in the presence of us who in 
the presence of said Testator and at his 
request and in the presence of each other 
have herewith set our hands the day and 
year last above written. 

(Signed) C. H. Parry. 

(Signed) Stewart Crawford. 

(Signed) Geo. Edm® Hay. 

1807. Siertock. Mary. (V. 

114, col. 2). 
The last Will and 


ante p. 


Testament of Mary 
Sherlock of the 
county of Dublin, 
widow. To be buried 
as near the grave of 
my husband Christopher Sherlock as pos- 
sible. I appoint my brother Valentine 
O’Connor and his son Hugh O’Connor, 
Executors and _ Trustees. To MHonoria 
O’Connor eldest dau. of my dearest brother 
Malachy O’Connor now residing in City of 
Bath. To Mary Blake eldest dau. of my 
niece Maria Blake. Till Mary Blake attains 
the age of 12 years when it is my wish that 
she be placed at the Convent at York, New 
Hall or Rodney for 3 or 4 years. To her 
sister Fanny Blake. My niece Christina 
O’ Connor My diamond mourning ring 
enclosing the Hair of my beloved sister 
Julia O’Connor to my niece Honoria Shee. 
To my niece Mary O’Brien. To my friend 
Ann Moore and her dau. Ann. To my 
cousin Catherine Mahon. To my nephew 
Hugh Verney O'Connor. 
(signed) Mary Sherlock, 1st Dec. 1807. 
Edward Moore of Dublin 
above 24th Dec. 1807. 


[Prerogative Will, 1808, p. 317 K.—Z.] 
Hy. FrrzGERALpD REYNOLDS. 


Dated Dec. 1, 1807 
Proved Dec. 24, 1807 


swore to the 


I AYDN’S ‘DICTIONARY OF DATES’ 
ON CAPT. COOK.—Whilst searching 
for mention of Bellemy (1838/9 Antartic 


exploration in Sabrina, schooner, of which 
he grateful 


f 


I should for information) T 
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find in the 25th edition of Haydn’s ‘ Dic. 
tionary of Dates ’ that Capt. Cook’s achieve. 
ment of reaching 71° 10’ §. is placed out 
of sequence, with date 1873/5, whereas 71° 
10’ S Latitude was reached in 106° 54 wW, 
Longtitude on .d0 Jan., 1774. 

Joun A. RuPert-Jonzs. 


St: MARGARET’S CHURCH, EDGWARE 
—The following advertisement appeared 
in The Times of Aug. 26. Some of your 
readers may be glad to have the names. 
PROPOSED ENLARGEMENT OF 
ST, MARGARET’S CHURCH, EDGWARE, 
NJOTICE is hereby given that it is proposed 
4X to apply to the Chancellor of the Diocese 

1 London for a Faculty to carry out certain 
work of @nlargement to the above Church, 
which will necessitate the disturbance of the 
tollowing graves in the consecrated church- 
yard, the removal of the human bodies found 
therein, and their reinterment in another part 
of the said consecrated Churchyard :— 

Sarah, Peter Allen; Albert Austin; Joseph, 
Sarah, Joseph Baines; Alfred, Elizabeth 
Barker; Mary Bone; Alice Brockes; Henry 
Burdett; Caroline Clagett; Jas., Mary 
Cottam; Francis, Susannah Day; Wn.,, 
Mary Firman; Wm., Sarah, Andrew, Wm. 
Foote; Richd. Hayes; Wm. Head; Jas, 
Llizabeth, Jas., EKleanor How; Jane Jones; 
Anna Johnson; John King; Jas., Lucy 
Low; Gladys Milton; Emily Monro; L. H. 
L. and W. E. L. Marshall; Thos., Anne 
Patrick; Susanne Peake; E. Pitter; John 
Ann Robbard; ‘‘ Child ” Sale; Ed. Simpson; 
Robt., Ann, Francis, Ed. Webber ; Georgina, 
Ethel Whitmill; John, Robt., Emily; 
Martha, James Wiblin; Jane Wibling; 
Maud, Anne Woods. 

And also the removal and re-erection of the 

following Memorial Windows :— 

William Smith ‘Tootell, Elizabeth Gibbs, 
“Thomas and Martha,” Rev. James Con- 
sterdine. 

Ditto Memorial Brasses :— 

Anthonie Childe, Syr Richard Chanherlayn. 

Ditto Memorial ‘Tablets, as follows: 

Robt. Bayzand, Wm. Blasson, Wm. and 
Sarah Foote, Augustus Goldsmid, Randolph 
Nicoll, Martha Rawling, Rev. Wm, Totton, 
Wm. and Sarah Tootell, Rev. John De 
Veil, Martha De Veil. 

Will any person interested in any of the 
above graves, windows, or tablets, please com- 
municate forthwith with the undersigned. 

Dated this 15th day of August, 1927. 

H. A. H. Lea, Rector, 
The Rectory, Edgware, Middlesex. 
C. H. FREEMAN 
A. W. M. Conson 
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NOTES AND 


Readers’ Queries. 


ALEXANDER AITKEN, ob. 1800.—The 
4 Biographical Committee of the Ontario 
(Canada) Land Surveyors’ Association are 
trying to find the personal history of the late 
Alexander Aitken, who was an outstanding 
land surveyor here during the pioneering 
days of Canada. 

He died in the City of Kingston, Ontario, 
n Jan. 1, 1800. 

We have learned that his father, David 
Aitken, was a land surveyor also, and died 
in 1809, near Dingwall, in Pitglasy, in Ross- 
shire, and that David had three daughters 
(sisters of Alexander), viz. Susanna and 
Mary who lived in the Borough of Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, and Janet, who married Adam 
Smith, a farmer, and lived in Berryhill, in 
the County of Northumberland, England. 

We desire a photo or picture of Alexander, 
which would be returned to its owner 
undamaged. Also date of his birth; who his 
mother was; date of marriage of father and 
mother; date of Alexander’s coming to 
Canada; to know if those sisters married; 
and whom; and any further details of his 
family history that may be found. 

IT have found that William C. Patterson, 
attorney-at-law, of Berwick, did some legal 
business for the sisters on 28 May, 1825. 

FRASER AYLSWORTH. 


Madoc, Ontario. 


AIR WILLIAM RULE.—In Comanper 
~ J, A. Rupert-Jones’ Catalogue of Ships 
uilt in the neighbourhood of Southampton 
(see ante, pp. 75, 94) Sir William 
name occurs. In childhood’s days I was told 
that he designed the famous Victory. I have 
lrequently searched for details about him, 
hut always without success, and I am sur- 
prised that he is not in the ‘D.N.B.’ 
Perhaps at last the opportunity offers to 
learn something about him. He was related 
to Fredk. Daniell, F.R.S., Professor of 
Chemistry, King’s Coll., London. I know 
no more. 


Rule’s 


F. P. LeyBpurn-YARKER. 

20, St. Andrew’s Street, Cambridge. 
‘THEO. JOHNSON.—I am_=anxions_ to 

obtain particulars about the author of 
this name who wrote ‘ Fifty Years’ Personal 
Recollections of the Zoo,’ 1891, and ‘ Some 
Rare Exhibits of the Zoological Society,’ 
1907. I do not think that many copies of 
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these books can have been published, as they 
are illustrated with hand-coloured illustra- 
tions by the author. 
Palm 
t ARCOURT v. d@ HARCOURT: LITIGA- 
TION.—Field-Marshal William 3rd 
Earl of Harcourt on his decease in 1830, 
equeathed his only unentailed estate, called 
St. Leonard’s Hill, near Windsor, to his 
French kinsman, William Bernard d’Har- 
court, eldest son of Charles Amadées, Mar- 
quis d’Harcourt (in France), who was a 
Major-General in the British Army, by 
Elizabeth Sophia Harcourt, daughter of 
Richard Bard Harcourt, of Pendley Manor, 
co. Herts, and a _ great-granddaughter of 
Henry Bard, Viscount Bellamont in the 
English Peerage. On the decease of Wil- 
liam Bernard d’Harcourt in 1847, without 
male issue to succeed thereto (both his sons 
having died in infancy and he only leaving 
three daughters), George Simon Harcourt, 
of Ankerwycke, M.P. and Hign Sheriff of 
Bucks, unsuccessfully contested the estate on 
the grounds that should the owner for the 
time being ever reside in France for six 
months in any one year, it was the intention 
of Karl William that the property should 
revert to him as being the nearest relative 
in the male lineage of the English Har- 
courts. The estate, which was worth 
£120,000 ‘‘all told,’ according to my 
informant, Mr. Cyril Baldwin Harcourt (a 
son of the late Simon Harcourt) 
went to a nephew of William Bernard 
d’Harcourt in France, who subsequently sold 
it. I shall be glad to have any answers to 
the following queries: 
1. Against 
by George Simon 


George 


whom was the action brought 
Harcourt ? 
2. Where can an account of same be seen ? 
35. Was the title of Marquis borne by 
Charles Amadées d’Harcourt, a territorial or 
a courtesy title? If the former was the case, 
4. Is the present Marquis d’Harcourt a 
descendant of Charles Amadées ? 
WitiraAmM Harcovurt-Baru. 
Plymouth. 
QTR ANGERS’ MEMORIALS.—Particu- 
lars of these are required. I have noted 
a memorial of painted wood in East Far- 


leigh churchyard, Maidstone (Kent) with 
inscription :—‘‘ In Memory | of Forty- 
three | strangers | who died of Cholera 
Sepr. 1849. R.I.P.” 


J. ARDAGH. 
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i EDALLION FOUND AT WINGHAM, 

N.S.W.—A medallion was dug up in 
a garden in Wingham lately and I have 
been unable to get any information concern- 
ing it. I believe that some twelve years 
ago one of the special Public Institutions in 
Sydney which has a collection of coins, 
tokens, &c., endeavoured to obtain informa- 
tion concerning a similar medallion and 
failed. Can any of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
help us? 

The medallion is slightly larger than an 
English farthing. It is copper, but from its 
almost perfect condition after having prob- 
ably been long buried, it possibly contains 
some harder alloy. On the obverse is a 
head of Queen Victoria facing the left, and 
over the head are the words “ Victoria 
Queen of Great Brit.’’. On the reverse is 
the figure of a woman sitting at a table 
and facing the right. On the table are 
what may be two boxes. Over the box nearer 
to the woman—and on which the woman has 
her hand—are four small dots which may 
represent something standing in the box. 
Across the top, over this figure are the words 
‘““Keep your temper.’’ There is no date or 
anything else by which the medallion may be 
located. Information as to the date of mint- 
ing and its purpose will be appreciated. 

Epwarp McC. §. 

Wingham, New South Wales. 

S?- FRANCIS OF SALES: ARMS.— 

What arms were used by the family of 
St. Francis of Sales whether during his life- 
time or before and after? 


HI, F.s.G. 


ee 


()ASIM. Why is Saint Demetrius called 
¥ Qasim by Muhammadans from Morocco 
to Baghdad? Which of the historical 
Q@asims is referred to by this name? Several 
theories have given me, but none is 
satisfactory. 

: RB: C. 


‘SI: RONAN’S WELL.’—It has _ been 
V usual to identify the scene of Scott’s 
novel with Innerleithen, Peeblesshire. I 
should be glad to know the reasons for this, 
and also objections to the view. I would 
likewise request to be informed of resem- 
blances, topographical, social, and_histor- 
ical, which may have been observed between 
‘St. Ronan’s Well’ and other watering 
places, in England as well as Scotland. 
W. SABINE. 


been 


TEMPLE. 
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writer in a_ local 
paper in 1892 mentioned that a 
recumbent female effigy in Glentham church, 
Lincolnshire, known as Molly Grime, was 
formery washed by seven old maids every 
Good Friday. He stated that ‘ Molly 
Grime’s washing’’ was a corruption ef the 
Malgraen, i.e. holy image washing of ancient 
local dialect. What language is this word? 
G. S. G. 

Ff, ST CHAPTER OF THE ACTS OF THE 
APOSTLES.—A_ publication entitled 
‘The Long-lost Chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles, containing the account of Paul’s 
journey in Spain and Britain,’ purports to 
be “translated by C. S. Sonnini, from an 
original Manuscript found in the Archives 
of Constantinople, presented to him by the 
Sultan Abdoul Achmet.”’ It states that 
Paul had heard in Phoenicia that certain 
children of Israel had escaped from _ the 
Assyrian captivity to ‘‘ the isles afar off;” 
that he departed from Spain, took a ship 
from Armorica, sailed along the south coast, 
and landed at ‘* Raphinus’’—said to le 
Sandwich. Great multitudes met him; he 
entered the east gate of their city, ‘‘ And 
on the morrow he came and_ stood upon 
Mount Lud’’ and preached to the people 

‘in the Broadway,’’ etc. 

What is known of this publication? Who 
was ©. S. Sonnini, and whereabouts is the 
‘‘original Manuscript’’? A question ap- 
peared at 5 S. viii. 490, asking for informa- 
tion. The copy in the British Museum was 
printed in 1871. The ‘‘ lost chapter” is 
stated to have been ‘‘ found interleaved in 

| a copy of ‘Sonnini’s Travels in Turkey and 

Greece’ ’’ and was purchased at the sale of 
the library of the late Sir John Newport, 
Bart., in Ireland. When was this sale, 
and by whom was the book purchased? 
‘Sonnini’s Travels’ are stated to have been 
printed by Longman & Rees in 1801. Where 
can a copy be seen? 


‘* WALGRAEN,.’’—A 
\ x 


G. H. W. 
NN BEALE.—In 1844 Miss Ann Beale 
l published a small book called ‘The 
Vale of the Towey.’ What is known of her 
and what other books were written by her! 
When she wrote ‘The Vale of the Towey 
she was a governess in the family of the 


Rev. D. H. T. G. Williams, Rector of 
Penboyr and Llandyfeisant, Ca rmarthen- 
shire, who resided at Llwynhelig, near 
| Llandilo. J. Evans. 


Velindre. 
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AWRENCE -FAMILY.—It may be of 
interest to some of your readers to learn 
that John Lawrence, who was born to John 


and Louisa Lawrence at Abinger, Surrey, 
om April 6, 1795, later lived at Ashtead, 


and appears to have owned considerable pro- 
perty there and at Leatherhead. A, record 
has been found which shows that he operated 
the Haunch of Venison inn at Ashtead, that 
he married twice, and that he had six child- 
ren,—descendants of whom are now scattered 
throughout the Empire. Much detailed 
information is available with the writer, 
who would, however, be glad to learn from 
anyone having the information just where 
John and Louisa married, whether they had 
any other children, whence they themselves 
came, and who were their parents or 
forbears. Any information giving a clue to 
their ancestry wiil be very much appre- 
ciated. 

ALFRED J. LAWRENCE. 


Montreal, (Quebec. 


QURNAME LEWIS.—What is the origin 
“of this surname? Were people bearing 
tof Flemish nationality ? 
x. ¥. 
AS COLONISTS.—Is it a 


we iRS 

“fact that after the battle of Culloden, 
many of the soldiers were given money and 
land in Nova Scotia, to settle as colonists ? 
What is the best available account of 
matter? Did some of the soldiers sell their 
land-grants, and so fail to become colonists ? 

J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 

101, Piccadilly. 
JOHN, ROBERTS, 


—Books either 


LONDON PRINTER 
bearing the imprint of 


‘J,” or John Roberts, or caused to be 
printed for him, including works by Pope, 
Johnson, Swift, Lilly and others for some 
decades from 1714 onwards are numerous 
and various. Where in London was his 
business house ? Information about prior 


history would oblige. 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
UTHORS WANTED.--1. 


\ Can any of your 
‘t readers kindly help? 


Where does the line 
ov8’ dxa rav ISa ppvé Stxater €pw 
come from ? 
O. i. 
_) Who was the author of the phrase, 
Fight dog, fight bear, and the devil part you, 
for my fingers ‘shall not be bit in doing it. 
J. H. Lestie, 
an Editor of the Journal of the 
Society of Army Historical Research. 


LUXFORD. 
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Kkepiies. 


ST. MAGNUS 
(cliii. 70 s.v Bride’s, 


HE question raised by Dr. 
MAN at the second reference concerning 
the dedication of the church of St. Magnus 
by London Bridge, is one which I have been 
endeavouring to solve for some time. It 
is not, however, the Bishop of London who 
is under a misapprehension, but Dr. Norman 
himself, relying on a truncated quotation 
from the Bishop’s declaration without its 
context. 

The Bishop declared that the Earl of 
Orkney should be regarded as and held to 
be the principal patron, thus allowing the 
place of secondary patron to the saint, who- 
ever he may have been, in whose honour 
the church was originally dedicated: and 
this on the express ground given in the for 
mal declaration that the identity of the latter 
saint was lost in obscurity, quoting the 
first known mention of the church in 1067. 
The Bishop and all concerned were therefore 
fully aware that St. Magnus of Orkney, 
martyred in 1116 or thereabouts, was not 
the original patron; but Dr. Norman’s idea 
that we must look to the St. Magnus of 
Caesarea, martyred in 276, is I believe again 
a misapprehension, probably founded upon 
statements common in various books on the 
London churches. 

There are at least twelve canonised saints 
of the name of Magnus, and I can discover 
no reasonable ground for selecting this 
martyr. 

There are only three churches dedicated 
to St. Magnus in England, and two of these 
in the provinces seem to be to St. Magnus 


’-THE-MARTYR. 
S$) 


Puitie Nor- 


* ite ileet St. 


of Orkney on scenes of Viking settlements. 
The line of research in such matters is 
usually most promising in the calendars 


Now every English calendar has St. Magnus 


the Martyr on Aug. 19 and I believe 
none has any St. Magnus on = any 
other day, though others are mentioned in 
the martyrologies. This fact points (1) to 
some early important local veneration of 
the saint in England (2) to the practical 


certainty that the church at London Bridge 
is dedicated to this same St. Magnus. Such 
local veneration can lest be explained by 
the deposition of relics and building the 
church in their honour by some early mis- 
sion, such as the churches of St. Pancras, 
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founded and provided with relics by St. 
Augustine. It is difficult to give any other 
satisfactory reason for this dedication of the 
church at London Bridge to an otherwise 
ovscure early martyr, whichever of the 
number he may have keen. Moreover, the 
mediaeval patronal feast, ‘‘ Magnus’ Day,”’ 
mentioned in an account of a procession 
in honour of Edward’s victory over the 
Scots, seems to have been about this time, 
but I have not traced evidence of the 
exact date. 

The great importance of the site in Roman 
-British and subsequent times at the head 
of the bridge on the road leading up to the 
Forum, and the fact that at the Conquest 
it was a stone church point to its early 
foundation. My belief at present is that 
we may ascribe it to the Augustinian Mis- 
sion, if not before, and to relics brought 
by that Mission from Rome according to the 
custom. 

\ further question is, who is this St. 
Magnus of Aug. 19? There are reasons, to 
@ derived from examination of the calen- 
lars which I will not elaborate here, for 
believing that he was the early Roman sub- 
deacon martyred with Pope Xystus. This 
saint also is the only St. Magnus martyred 
at Rome and is thus the more likely to be 


yet 


1 
} 


the one whose relics would be brought to 
England. In the Italian martyrology, 
however, the saint of Aug. 19 is said to 


be a later Bishop of Fabrateria, while the 
great authority of the Bollandists expresses 
a doubt as to whether there ever really 
existed such a saint as the latter and is 
inclined to think that a copyist’s error is 
responsible for his name on that date. 

It will be seen therefore that the original 
dedication is, at present at least, wholly 
obscure and that we were justified, in our 
desire to have a certitude of dedication, in 
asking for the Bishop’s declaration, which 
in no way purports to clear up the historical 
question. The close connection of London 
Bridge with the Scandinavians, the presence 
of the church of St. Olaf at the other end 
of the bridge and the swift popularity of 
the newly canonised Earl of Orkney in the 
twelfth century incline me to believe that 
there may have been a transference, either 
popular or formal, of the ascription of the 
church to the Earl of Orkney in the Middle 
A ges. 

I should be most grateful if any of your 
readers could help me with regard to these 
two questions: (a) the original patron and 
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date of the foundation of the church (eg,, 
was the site dry in Roman times or in the 
sixth century?) (b) what is the earliest trace 
of the common ascription of the church, 
found in many books, to the Ear] of Orkney) 
H. T. Fynes-Crrntoy, 

Rector, 

R EV. DR. MYLES COOPER: BOUCHER 
(clii. 99, 142, 159; clit. 142) 
Cooper’s time Paddington was an undivided 
parish. The Rector, under whom Cooper 
and Boucher were curates, was the Rey, 
Richard Browne, D.D., Canon of Christ 
Church and Regius Professor of Hebrew, 
Oxford. See Letters of Radcliffe and 
James (Oxford Historical Society, ix.), p 
101, n. 4; a volume full of information 
‘out Boucher, and with something in it 
also about Cooper. 


In 1782 Dr. Miles Cooper at his own 
expense paid for the livings of Sulham- 
stead Banister or Meales (this latter derived 
from a Shropshire family whose heiress 
married Banister—nothing to do with &t. 
Michael) and Sulhamstead Abbotts. He 
paid all expenses. He held the two livings 
for three years and died and was buried 
at Edinburgh. It was the age of pluralities, 
so that a rich clergyman often held several 
livings at the same time. See MSS. E.. £. 
Thoyts at Reading Free Library. 

KE. E. Cope. 
(formerly Thoyts). 
THE DAUGHTER OF GUSTAVUS 
VASA (cliii. 136).—An excellent account 
of Froken Cecilia’s visit to Queen Elizabeth 
in 1565 is given in ‘ Queen Elizabeth and a 
Swedish Princess’ (Frederick Etchells and 
Hugh Macdonald, London. 


Jonun R. Macrarn. 


1926). Princess 
Cecilia was the younger daughter of King 
Gustavus by his second wife. She had an 
adventurous life and married the Margrave 
Christopher III of Baden-Baden (Observa- 
tiones Historico-Genealogicie Antonio 
Wilhelmo Schovvarte. Frankfurt, p. 344). 
Later, she joined the Catholic Church, and 
died at Brussels in 1627 at the age of eighty- 
eos A. Francrts STEvakt. 


It would seem that the Lady Cecilia, 
daughter of the King of Sweden, and wile 
of Christopher, Marquis of Baden, was not 
the daughter of Gustavus Vasa (who died 
in 1560), but of Eric XIV, at one time 
suitor for Queen Elizabeth’s hand. Gustavus 
Vasa was born in 1496, defeated the Danes 
in 1521, and was raised to the throne of 
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Sweden in 1523. Eric XIV was dethroned 
and slain by his brother John III in 1568, 
and the latter reigned to 1592. This might 
account for the Lady Cecilia’s long residence 
in England. She arrived at Calais before 2 
Sept., 1565, and on 21 Nov. was granted 
an annual pension of 1,000 crowns. By 3 
April the Marquis of Baden was under 
arrest at Rochester, and the tradesmen of 
that city were dunning the Marchioness. 


(See ‘Calendar 8S. P. Dom.’ 1547-1580 
passim). Joun B. WaINewRIGHT. 


——_——— 


In the Swedish-British Society’s, Stock- 
holm, Year Book, 1925, appears an article 
‘The Visit of Princess Cecilia to Queen 
Elizabeth,’ by Sir Thomas Arnold, which 
gives interesting information on the visit 
of the Swedish princess to England. I 
shall te pleasced to send Mrs. F. Compton- 
Mackenzie a copy of this publication on the 
receipt of her address to Box 414, Stockholm, 
Sweden. Louis ZETTERSTEN. 


NHE OWNERSHIP OF THE CHANCEL 

(cliii. 47, 139; s.v. ‘ Public way through 
or under churches ’).—In the course of this 
discussion, I incidentally said, at the first 
reference above, that in all cases the lord of 


the manor was the owner of the chancel. 
{nd now Mr. SwyNnnerton would like to 
know something more about this right of 


ownership. I confine myself to the question 
of the ownership of the chancei, without 
referring to any right of road which may 
have existed through or beneath it. 
Examine any old country church you 
please, and you will often find that the body 
and the chancel are of different kinds of 
architecture; they have not been built at 
the same time. What has happened in at 
least one-third of these cases is that the 
chancel and the great tithe have been appro- 
priated by a monastery. After appropria- 
tion, in many cases, the monastery pulled 
the chancel down, and re-built it. The 
reason why they did so has yet to be ex- 
plained. We can only guess that the old 
church had been used as a dwelling-house. 
When the dissolution of monasteries came, 
the royal commissioners treated these appro- 
priated chancels as the property of the mon- 
asteries, as indeed they were, and sold them 
to the highest bidder. Many of them were 
sold to be broken up as building material, 
or pulled down, if nobody could afford to 
buy and present them to the parish. Often 
they were left for many vears derelict and 
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roofless—a desolate habitation for rooks and 
crows. Some were never re-built. ‘This is 
the simplest case that I can give, but there 
is much other evidence. 

I have said a good deal on this matter in 
my ‘ Church and Manor’ (George Allen and 
Co., 1913) and can only refer to it very 
briefly. It is the most interesting, as well 
as the most difficult, subject relating to our 
old parish churches, and people are very 
shy about it. They will not apply them- 
selves to this question of dual ownership, 
though it admits of explanation. 

On 4 April, 1598, Abraham  Sturley 
(Strelley), a pious man, and evidently a 
Puritan, in a letter addressed to his brother- 
in-law, Richard Quiney, said: ‘‘ the 
Chancell must not be forgotten, which also 
obtained would yeald pretti gub of 
monei for ur present busines, as I thinke’’ 
(Halliwell-Phillipps, ‘ Outlines,’ 5th ed., p. 
258). Quiney was then staying at the Bell 
in Carter-lane, London, and trying to get 
money for Stratford, which was in difficul- 
ties. It seems that the chancel of the parish 
church at Stratford still remained in the 
hands of the Crown. Sturley thought that 
its presentation to the corporation would be 
a source of profit to them. Fortunately, it 
was not pulled down. Ss oO 


ARMS OF RUSSELL OF THAT ILK 

(cliii. 137).—T. F. D. whether the 
blazon of the arms of Russell of that Ik, 
as given in Papworth’s ‘Ordinary of 
3ritish Armorials’ or that given in Sir 
James Balfour Paul’s ‘Ordinary of Arms 
contained in the Public Register of all 
Arms and Bearings in Scotland’ is corvect. 
The answer is that the blazon given in the 
latter publication is correct. Papworth’s 
great compilation not pretend to be 
more than a record of arms which have been 
borne, rightly or wrongly, by various families 
and individuals. It is in no sense an 
official publication, and cannot be cited as 
an authority for the use of any particular 
coat, though it is a most useful cuide to the 
inquirer. Sir James Balfour Paul’s book, 
though not itself an official publication, is 
extracted from the only authoritative record 
of arms in Scotland. All arms recorded 
in the Public Register are authentic, and 
Sir James Balfour Paul’s work is unassail- 
able except on the ground of discrepancy 
with its original, which, in a book so care- 
fully compiled and edited, is not likely to 
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7ING’S SHIPS BUILT IN SOUTHAMP- 
TON NEIGHBOURHOOD (cliii. 75, 
94, 122). 
BuckLer’s Harp anp BEAULIEU. 


As a descendant of the Adams family of 
Buckler’s Hard and Beaulieu, I am myself 
compiling a genealogical history of the 
family and a record of its shipbuilding 
operations. The ‘“ third’? list of ships built 
at Buckler’s Hard, referred to by Com- 
mander Rupert-Jones at «ante p. 76 was 
compiled by me (as ‘‘ Beaulieu’’) and ap- 
peared originally in the Hampshire Inde- 
pendent newspaper of 28 Feb., 1891. The 
bibliography of Buckler’s Hard would be 
incomplete without the inclusion of Clive 
Holland’s illustrated articles ‘The Birth- 
place of a Fleet: The Story of Buckler’s 
Hard and Some Old-time Ships’ (The 
Yatching and Boating Monthly, Vol. iv., 
pp. 387-391, April, 1908) and ‘ The Cradle 
of Nelson’s Fleet: Buckler’s Hard: Its 
Story and Romance’ (The journal Khaki, 
No. 17, pp. 657-667, July, 1916). 

The most famous ship built at Buckler’s 
Hard by Henry Adams (1715-1805) was 
Nelson’s AGAMEMNoN of 64 guns, in 1781. 
Associated with him at Buckler’s Hard for 
some years was his brother Anthony Adams 
(1716-1773). Henry’s sons and_ successors 
in the business were Balthazar Adams (1766 
—1821) and Edward Adams (1767-1849), 
two other sons being the Rev. Henry Adams, 
M.A. Oxon. (1764-1839), forty-nine years 
pastor of Beaulieu, and John Adams (1770- 
1814), Attorney-at-Law, of Beaulieu and 
London (vide 8 S. iv. 168, where ‘‘ 1779” 
is incorrect). 

We may add one more name to the list 
of Buckler’s Hard ships: 

KENNINGTON, 20. Contract with Henry 
Adams dated 6 June, 1755, to build her on 
the Beaulieu River. Progress Book, in 
Admiralty Library, per My. Carr Laughton. 
CuaPet YaRrp (River ItcHEN), SOUTHAMPTON. 

Renown, 50.—This ship was built at 
Chapel Yard by Mr. Fabian, of Eling, and 
launched (in two stages) Nov.—Dec., 1774. 
She was launched 19 Nov., but “ stuck 
before she had cleared her way,’’ and was 
got off without damage a fortnight later.— 
Hampshire Chronicle of 14 Nov. and 12 and 
26 Dec., 1774. 


The Sasrina (at ante p. 77) was not built 
at Buckler’s Hard, nor have I yet found 


proof that Roberi 


Adams, her builder, was 
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of the family above-mentioned. He was 
provably the man of the name who in 1784 
acted as a naval prize-agent at Southamp. 
ton (for H.M.S. Meprator, London Gazette), 
and who on 27 Aug., 1788, entered the 
Litty of 12 tons for the sailing match there. 
and in April, 1803, as ‘‘ Mr. R. Adams, 
merchant,’? was employed with Capt. Pryer, 
of Itchen Ferry, to boom the river. The 
entry in The Universal British Directory 
for 1793 ‘‘ Southampton, Hants: Adams 
Capt. Robert, Navy’? may refer to him as 
commanding a merchant-ship; there was 
no such officer in the Navy List. 

Robert Adams built the following ships 
(Authority: P.R.O., Adm. A.G.  Misc,, 
Various, 102, ‘An Account of Ships built 
in the Merchants’ Yards since the 1st 
January, 1801’) :— 

AtTack, gun-vessel, August, 
Hampshire Telegraph of 138 
reports that 
been ‘‘ launched from 
yard at Chapel.’’) 


1804. (Th 
Aug., 1804, 
‘“‘the Alert, gun-brig,” had 
Mr. Adams’s ship 


(ONFOUNDER, gun-vessel, July, 1805. 

Savace, brig, September, 1805. 

Dapper, gun-vessel, February, 1806. 

SABRINA, sloop, 1806. (‘‘ On Monday was 
launched at Chapel-yard, a fine sloop of war 
. . + called the Sabrina.’”’—Hamp. Tel. of 
8 Sept., 1806). 

There was difficulty in launching the 
ALERT (ATTACK), CONFOUNDER, and SABRINA, 
principally owing to the neap-tides, causing 
the two latter to be floated respectively nine 
and eleven days after contract time. The 
builder thus became liable to a fine, and 
the London Gazette of June, 1807, reports 
as a bankrupt ‘‘ R. Adams, of Southampton 
ship chandler,’? and that of March, 1808, 
the receipt of his certificate by ‘‘ R. Adams, 
Southampton, ship-builder.’”? On 2 May, 
1807, he was appointed a Purser in the 
Royal Navy, to the ‘‘ Poictiers, a third rate 
tuilding’’ (at Upnor, river Medway), ex 
changing on 10 Sept. following to the ‘‘ Han- 
nibal. A New 74 Gun Ship building at 
Bucklershard,’? where he remained for a 
year and a half, leaving her before she was 
launched to join, 24 March, 1809, the Say 


InpEFonso at Portsmouth. (P.R.O., Register 


of Commissions and Warrants, 1803-11.) 

The Naval Chronicle for 1811, Vol. xxv., 
p. 514, Obituary, has: ‘‘ May 24, suddenly, 
at Portsmouth, Mr. Adams, purser in the 


BON? 


and on p. 515 copies from the Hamp- 
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shire Telegraph (under “ nalhamegioe. 
Saturday, June 15, 1811’’): ‘‘ Lately died, 
at Portsea, Robert Adams, Esq. Purser of 
H.M. Ship San Ilde efonso, formerly many 


years an eminent Ship Builder at Buckler’s 
Hard.” Chapel is in the parish of St. 
Mary, Southampton: he was buried there 
on 30 May, 1811, as ‘‘ Robert Adams of the 
Island of Portsea in the Parish of Kings- 
ton.”’ An imperfect knowledge of his career 
was doubtless the cause of the statement in 
his obituary notice as to his precise con- 
nection with Buckler’s Hard; but he was 
quite possibly related to the Adams family 
of that place. 


R. Brneuam ADAMS. 


INE END” (cliii. 136).—-In Pembroke- 
shire ‘‘ pine end’”’ is the term generally 
used for the gable end of a building. *‘ Pine ”’ 
may be a contraction of ‘‘ pinion ’’ (French 
pignon) which is also sometimes used in the 
same sense. The Welsh word is piniwn. 
Davip SaLMon. 

Narberth. 
The ‘‘ pine end” is the 
gable-end of a house. See Wright’s 


‘pinion’’ or 
] 
‘ Dialect 


Dictionary’ under ‘pine-end’ in which 
various counties are mentioned where the 
term is in use. The ‘N.E.D.’ under 


‘pinion’ (French pignon, a battlement, pin- 
nacle, or gable) quotes the following from 
Law’s ‘Little England Beyond Wales’ 
(1888): ‘‘ Pinion or pine-end, the gable-end 
of a house. French pignon, a gable.”’ 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

(cliii. 136).—No military 
histories nor any biographies contain 
anything of the early history of General Sir 
John Cope, and it took me a long time to 


QIR JOHN COPE 


LS 


unravel his history. I have never been 
able yet to get a print of his portrait, though 
I have reason to believe such exists. He 


belonged to the family of Cope, of Icomb, 


co. Glos. If Mr. W. Marston Acres 
likes to write to me, I have details which 
1 collected. A certain learned genealogist 


doubted General’s Cope’s marriage, not being 
able to obtain any evidence for it. 

always believe ¥ was married, but it would 
have entailed a long search to find his birth 
certificate and other details concerning his 
life, His military history is well- known, 
and being made Commander-in-Chief in 
Treland after his defeat in Scotland absolves 
im from blame, with regard to the Scotch 
campaign. He was not Director of the 
Bank of England. That was Sir John 
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Baronet, who lived in a_ house in 
Chelsea previous to the purchase of Brams- 
hill Park in Hampshire. The families both 
of Sir John Cope the General and Sir John 
Cope the Baronet are extinct in the male 
line. The former is, I believe, represented 
by the Earls of Radnor, as descended from 
his daughter, who married Alexander Leith. 
KE. E. Corr. 

POLK-ETY MOL( GY TOW LAW (cliii. 

135).—St. SWITHIN may be interested to 
learn that the place-name Tow Law has been 
explained by another bit of folk-etymology. 

in the early years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the place consisted of but a single farm- 
house situated near the top of a hill. In 
its neighbourhood was a footpaih, hut not 
a public one. To let it be known that the 
path in question was private, the usual 
notice-board was erected. As time went on 
this board fell into disrepair, till eventually 
the only portion of the notice to remain 
legible was ‘‘ To Law,’’ the conclusion of the 
phrase ‘according to law.’’ When the 
place began to grow as a result of the open- 
ing of collieries, a public road was made, 
the relic of the old warning post still dis- 
playing the words ‘‘To Law.’’ Travellers 
took this to be a guide-post and at once 
dubbed the place Tow Law, with the local pro- 
nunciation of ‘‘to’’ as ‘‘tow.’’ Although 
I have lived nearly all my dis- 


life not far 
tant from Towlaw, I never heard the ex- 


planation given by St. SwitHrn’s maid. 
H. Askew. 
\ ERCHANT’S MARKS (cliii. 137)).—A 


valuable paper on these, by the late 
J. Paul Rylands, F.S.A., is in Vol. Ixii. 
of the Transactions of the Hist. Soc. Lancs. 
and Cheshire. He gives the views of many 
writers and references to many _ works, 
English and foreign, treating of the subject 
of personal marks. 
The paper is fully illustrated from Mr. 
Rylands’ collections. 
R. 8. B. 
Societies 
Church, in 


Although many Archeological 
have repeatedly visited Yateley 
Hampshire, none of them ever discovered 
some interesting graffiti there, apparently 
merchants’ marks, which I discovered a gocd 
many years ago. 

KE. E. Cope. 

Most books and articles on Brasses refer 
to this subject. Haines, Waller, Boutell, 
Macklin all give examples, and in my little 
beok (published by the Homeland Associa- 


tion), ‘The Brasses of our Homeland 
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Churches,’ a whole chapter is devoted to 
Merchants’ Marks with a page of illustra- 
The late Mr. Ceci] Davis also repro- 
duced some of those on Gloucestershire 
brasses. By a strange slip I have described 
the wreath in the well-known Fortey mark as 
a ‘crown of thorns,’’ whereas it is actually 
an ivy wreath. I have a number of notes 
on the subject and might be of service to 
your correspondent if he cares to write to 
me. 


tions, 


Water E. GAwtTHorpe. 
96, High Road, East Finchley, N.2. 
5D v3? 


FIELD TO BURY STRANGERS IN 
+4 (clii. 407, 445; cliii. 71).—Neither the 
Tov aypov Tod Kepapéws of Matt. xxvii. 7, nor 
the "AxeAdapa of Acts i. 19, would seem to 
support Mr. Joan B. WAINEWRIGHT in his 
that they are identical with 
Jeremiah’s Anathoth (xxix. 27 which, by 
the way, should be J. the Anathothite, as 
in the Vulgate Anathothiten), though the 
surmise, se non @ c. ero & ben trovato. The 
analogy between’AxeAdapa (a purely Aramaic 
word) and the Hebrew Anathoth begets a 
tendency to deduce identity of locality be- 
tween the two words. 3ut distance pre- 
cludes any similarity of place. “AxeAdapa 
(the name does not appear either in the 
Greek or Syriac Gospel), the Field of Blood, 
or the Potter’s Field, has had a variety of 
places assigned to it. Thus, in St. 
Jerome’s time the Ager Sanguinis was 
shown as ‘‘ad australem plagam Montis 
Sion,’”’ later at the foot of Olivet, and, later 
still, as opposite the Pool of Siloam. In 
any case, it lay somewhere near to the walls 
(inside or out) of Jerusalem, whereas the 
Anathoth of Jeremiah was, says Smith 
(‘ D.B.’ sub voce), ‘‘ on or near the great road 
from the north to Jerusalem (Is. x. 30); by 
Eusebius it is placed at three miles from the 
city, and by St. Jerome (turris Anathoth) 
at the same distance (contra Septentrionem 
Jerusalem).”’ 

With regard to the previous sentence that 
“‘the quotation from Jeremiah by St. 
Matthew cannot be identified with any cer- 
tainty,’’ it is generally admitted that the 
Evangelist referred to Zech. xi. 13, acciden- 
tally substituting Jeremiah for Zechariah, 
or altering the passage designedly to suit his 
purpose, as St. Paul did in Rom. x. 6-9 
(Deut. viii. 17). Very likely also this por- 
tion of the Book of Zechariah was, in his 
time, attributed to Jeremiah (xxxii. 9). 


conjecture 
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Anyway, Zech. xi. 13 fits the allusion fairly 
squarely, 
J. B. McGovern, F.8.A., scor. 
Redgarth, Clothorn Road, Didsbury. 
TOROLD AND TURCHETIL (Clii. 406; 
cliii. 149).—Your correspondent, Mr, 
G. H. Wuire, is the first and only writer, 
to my knowledge, to suggest that Turchetil, 
the brother of Torold, Sire de Pont Audemer, 
was the same as Turchetil de Neufmarché, 
instead of Turchetil, Seigneur de Tourville 
(or Turqueville) and Tanqueray (Turqueray 
or Tankeri), also Sire de Harcourt in all 
probability, or at any rate the father of 
Anchetil, Sire de Harcourt, an identification 
which has been maintained by de I» Roque, 
Dom le Noir and other authorities, and incor- 
porated in various editions of Burke’s 
‘Peerage’ and ‘Landed Gentry,’ ete, 
Turchetil de Neufmarché, mentioned by 
Oderic, was probably a different person 
altogether. Torold and Turchetil (de Har- 
court), moreover, are described as being joint 
governors to the young Duke William by 
most writers, neither being a tutor, as Mr. 
WHITE says of the other Turchetil. The 
two governors, besides, would presumably be 
in the position of regents, whereas, I con- 
clude, the duties of a mere tutor would be 
much more likely to have been undertaken by 
a cleric in those days, excluding, of course, 
military matters. Dom le Noir, in his 
‘Maison de Harcourt,’ quotes Guillaume de 
Jumiéges in support of his statement that 
Turchetil, the brother of Torold, was the 
parent of Anchetil, Sire de Harcouwt. 
Planché, in ‘The Conqueror and his Com- 
panions,’ by the way, confuses Torold with 
Turchetil, as does the ‘D.N.B.’ Both 
Turchetil (de Harcourt) and his father Torf 
““the rich,’ it is of interest to observe, 
married ladies who were descended from the 
Norse Viking, Hrollager, half-brother of 
Rollo, the first Duke of Normandy. 
Wiit1am Harcovurt-Batu. 


E UGUENOT AND JANSENIST IN 
MODERN TIMES (cliii. 158).—There 
is a sect of Jansenists in Holland. They 
have one or two churches, one being at 
Hilversum. I believe they have a Bishop 
residing at Utrecht. 
ys eer 
JP ANVERS FAMILY BIBLE (cliii. 119). 
—Samuel D’Anvers married Elizabeth 
Morewood, of Overton, co. Derby, an heiress, 
and was father of Joseph D’Anvers, of 
Swithland, co. Leicester, M.P. created Bart. 
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4 July, 1746 (see Burke’s ‘Extinct Peerage.’) 
There are several Townsends in Leicester . 
Marriage Licences of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. There appears to be no Newington 
in that county, though Newtown Linford is 
only a few miles from Swithland. 

Francis Danvers, of Swithland, had 
licence to marry Bridgett Barfote, of Shaker- 


ston, in 1614, but Samuel D’Anvers’ paren- 
tage is not stated. 
; Gu S: G. 
NSECTS IN BOOKS (clii. 442).—In 
Malaya, to resist the ravages of cock- 


roaches, etc., I have found an application 
of Berger’s Special Bervar Varnish, made 
y Lewis Berger and Co., effective. Some- 
times two coats should be given, and the 
covers should be sized first. But certain 
book-bindings, particularly the red of cer- 
tain publishers, can be done very little with. 

K. A. G. Sruarr. 

Kedah, Malay Station. 
ERWICK STREET 
118)—The Private or 
97, Berwick Street (1823). Oxberry, Harley, 
Huntley, W. H. Williams, and Ellen Tree 

began here (see 12 S. ili. 376). 
J. ARDAGH. 


POLK-LORE TOUCHING WOOD (eliii. 
137). See 12S. ii. 330, 418, 496. The 
two most usual explanations ot the custom 
of ‘touching wood’’ are (1) that it is a 
survival of tree-worship, (2) that it is an 
appeal to the Blessed Trinity through the 

virtue of the Cross. 
Joun B. 


THEATRE (cliii. 


Amateur Theatre, 


W AINEWRIGHT. 
This query has appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ 
several times, and a very full reply will | 
found at 10 S. vi. 231 (1906). 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


120).—3. I don’t 
lines: “‘ Through 


AUTHORS WANTED (cliii. 
4. know the author of the 
the wood, &c,” but in my girlhood, about 1859, 
I heard them as a song; perhaps an old- 
established music publisher may have it in a 
collection of Old English Songs. It is a sort 
of riddle and the answer is “ an echo.’ 
Tsca, 
(cliii. 138). 

The author of the quatrain beginning “‘ He 
drew a circle and shut him out,” is the Ameri- 
can poet Edwin Markham, about whom some 
particulars were given by the undersigned, as 
well as by Dr. BULLOcH, ‘fat 12 S. ii. 96. 

Joun Gricor. 
S.E.6. 

157—a contribution by the 


127, Arnack Road, Catford, 
[See also 12 S. ii. 
late Jonn Lane. ] 
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The Library. 


A ies a the Jewish People. By Max L. 
Margolis and Alexander Marx. (Philadel- 
phia: the Jewish Publication Society of 


America). 

the course of about 750 pages these writers 
carry us from Abraham to the opening of 
the Hebrew university of Jerusalem by 
Balfour in April, 1925. Naturally, the story 
has had to be much compressed, and has been 
allowed little enlargement in the way of general 
discussion; yet it “has been so skilfully com- 
posed that colour and life have been imparted 
to it, and the important figures, the significant 
circumstances and conditions, are given due 
value. In part the good result is obtained by 
the conspicuous detachment with which facts 
are stated, in part by the clear unaffected 
style; in part again by keeping the narrative 
rapid, terse-and rather unemphatic in dealing 
with terrible episodes, such as the destruction 

of Jerusalem by ‘Titus. 
Nothing the world has ever seen is stranger 
than this indestructible nation, without home 
or polity, which seems to present an ex xample 


Lord 


of nationality as near as possible in the 
abstract. Their existence and ectivities are 
probably given too little a place in_ the 


ordinary student’s view ot Europe as a whole, 


while some of the personalities which from 
time to time arose among them, and were ot 
immediate significance only or principally 


deserve wider recog- 
humanity. 


among their own people, 
nition as noble, or curious types of 


Among the latter are the two or three out- 
standing pretenders to the Messiahship and 


their followers, especially Sabbatai Zevi in the 
seventeenth century. Having in view not only 


the numbers of his adherents, but also and 
still more the quality of some of them, together 
with the persistence of belief in him after he 
had discredited himself by adhesion to the 


Moslem faith, the career of —- is one of 
high psychological interest, In contrast to 
him may be set the loveable Pl of Besht, 
founder of Hasidism, where, out of the deepest 
depths of Jewish misery, in Podolia of the 
eighteenth century, there arose the practice of 
a new piety, intimate and devout and cheerful, 
which made of religion, as our authors say, 
‘a joyous immersion in the all-pervading, 
ever-present, Godhead,” without, however, 
modifying the cardinal doctrines and practices 
of the Jewish faith. 

The growth of Mishnah and the Talmud, and 
the setting forth of Kabbalah in the Zohar, 
with other like developments, are discussed in 
their respective chronological places. Perhaps 
it would have been an ‘advantage to have a 
separate chapter on this topic which lies so 
close to the heart of the whole question of 
Jewish religion and intellectual development. 

The book is provided with maps, and with 
chronological tables as well as with a biblio- 
graphy of the works most suitable for a next 
stage of study. The book is published by aid of 
funds from the estate of the late Miss Rosetta 
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Pennsylvania, 


Williamsport, 
answer her 


should well 


M, Ulman, of 
at her desire. It 
intention. 

‘Old Benchers of the Inner Temple. By 
Charles Lamb. With annotations by Sir F. D. 
Mackinnon. (Clarendon Press, £1 I|s.). 

YO recently as 1926 there was published, under 

a name to be respected, an edition of the 

‘Essays of Elia which, in a Prefatory Note 

to the particular essay, declared that ‘‘ The 

old Benchers described in [it] were with one or 
two exceptions, purely imaginary characters.” 

The beautifully printed volume before us, with 

its carefully collected and clearly arranged 

detail, may therefore serve not merely to com- 
plete and amuse, but also to correct. The 
eleven Benchers whom Lamb has immortalized 
include among them no character of real great- 
ness, on the contrary, a large prc portion of 
relative feebleness; but Sir F. D. Mackinnon 
has followed up all the remaining traces of 
them in such detail that their careers are made 
to furnish a lively picture of the ways of the 

Temple, while in one or two, we touch also the 

outside world. Daines Barrington and Jekyll 

meet us in the entourage of Johnson and Horace 

Walpole, and the story of how Eldon was 

brought to make Jekyll a Master in Chancery 

opens a vista on to the ways of fashion and 
the Court. The origin of the story in the Essay 
about Daines Barrington and_ his poisoning 
of sparrows has not been found; and in gen- 
eral the result of these careful investigations, 
which have brought out some new minor points 
of interest, is to enhance the 1 range of whimsical 
invention and perhaps of mere mistake, in 
the Essay. The character of Salt and the merits 
of ‘‘ Lovel”’ are the most important. A few 
misstatements of earlier writers are animad- 
verted on. Perhaps one or two small matters 
might receive correction. “In that little 

Goshen there will be light refers (and surely 

not presumably ” but obviously) to Exodus 

x. 23, the account of the Egyptian darkness, 

where it is said “ but all the children of Israel 

had light in their dwellings ” i.e., in Goshen. 

Does not pharmacopola- —meaning definitely 

“seller of drugs ’’—rather exclude than other- 

wise the meaning ‘doctor’? We note with 

pleasure the use made of the article on Mingay 

contributed to our columns by the late W. P. 

Courtney. 


“e 


to 


(Oxford, 


Old Norse. By E. V. 
Clarendon Press. 10s. 6d. 


An Introduction 
Gordon. 
net). 
‘HIS comprehensive book 

student with everything he wants to get 

a good working knowledge of Old Norse. The 

bulk of it is selections from the literature, 

mainly West Norse. These are preceded by 

a concise, but substantial introduction on Norse 

history and on the character and development 

of the literature, and followed by a_ short 
grammar of Old Norse, and a full glossary. 


provides the 


Printed and Published by the Bucks Free 
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There are also maps and a few illustrations, 
Students who are busied in Norse literature 
should not miss this book. 


WE have received the beautiful type- facsimile 
reprint of Dryden’s ‘Annus Mirabilis’ puh 
lished at the Clarendon Press, Oxford (1s, 
6d. net). A short Preface discusses the two 
variations of importance. The text, set 
from a copy in the publishers’ possession aj 
checked by a copy in the British Museum, 
follows the first edition, 1667, the errata re 
corded in this being corrected. Among its 
many excellences this reprint has a paper of 
a peculiarly satisfactory tint and __ texture 
whic -h gives their full value to the black and 
the design ot the letterpress. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 

‘Phe Ex-Orricers’ Book Union of West Ealing 
have sent us a catalogue of nearly 
1,250 books which they describe as a con 
noisseur’s library, The collection contains 
many good things, and at moderate prices. A 
first edition of George Eliot’s ‘Scenes of 
Clerical Life’ is offered for £5 5s., and for 
6 6s. a large copy of Bacon’s Essays in the 
edition. The Works of Suckling (1696) 
£2 10s.; the ‘Arcadia ” in the edition of 
1633 (£3 10s.); Ford’s ‘ Parismus’ in black 
letter (1684: £3 3s.); and Chaucer’s Works in 
the black letter tolio of 1561 (£6 6s.) are among 
the best of —. The ‘ Prophecies’ or Prog 
nostications ’ o Nostradamus is an attractive 
item,  teamainbiaa and commented by Theo- 
philus de Garancieres,” published in 1672 
(£3 15s.). 

Mr, Harotp Hatewoon, of Preston, in his 
Catalogue No. 24, offers for £12 12s, the recent 
new and enlarged edition of Halkett and 
Laing’s ees of Anonymous and 
Pseudonymous English Literature.’ He 
has also the manuscript cookery book of 
Rebekah Winche—in a folio of fifty leaves in 
the original sheep, date 1666—£13 10s. Then 
there are a first edition of Defoe’s ‘ Shortest 
way with Dissenters ’ (£4 10s.); the first tome 
of Erasmus’s ‘ Paraphrase ’—a small thick 
folio, black letter (1551: £4 4s.); and a book by 
T. Taylor, ° Christ’. Combat and Conquest, 
1618, of which we are told there is no copy 
in the British Museum. One of the best items 
is a first edition of Wither’s ‘ Britain’s Remem- 
brancer’ (1628: £10 10s.), 


for 


CoORRIGENDA. 
WE regret that in the signature to the article 
‘ Goldsmith’s ‘ Essays ”’: Dates of Original 
Publication ’ (ante, p. 153) “ Roland S, Crane” 
was printed in error for Ronald S, Crane. 
Notice TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 


Press, Ltd., at their “Offices, High Street. 


Wycombe, in the County of Bucks. 
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